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VOL. II. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF RICHARD SAVAGE. 
Continued. 


A superstitious regard to the correction 
of his sheets was one of Mr. Savage’s pecu- 
liarities; he often altered, revised, recurred 
to his first reading or punctuation, and again 
adopted the alteration; he was dubious 
and irresolute without end, as on a 
question of the last importance, and at last 
was seldom satisfied: the intrusion or omis- 
sion of a comma was sufficient to discom- 
pose him, and he would lament an error of 
a single letter as a heavy calamity. In one 
of his letters relating to an impression of 
some verses, he remarks, that he had with 
regard to the correction ef the proof, “a 
spell upon him;” and indeed the anxiety 
with which he dwelt upon the minutest and 
most trifling niceties, deserved no other 
name than that of fascination. 

That he sold so valuable a performance 
for so small a price, was not to be imputed 
either to necessity, by which the learned and 
ingenious are often obliged to submit to 
very hard conditions; or to avarice by which 
the booksellers are frequently incited to op- 
press that genius by which they are sup- 
ported; but to that intemperate desire of 
pleasure, and habitual slavery to his passions, 
which involved him in may perplexities. 
He happened at that time to be engaged in 
the pursuit of some trifling gratification, 
and, being without money for the present 
occasion, sold his poem to the first bidder, 
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and perhaps to the first price that was pro- 
posed, and would probably have been content 
with less, if less had been offered him. 
This poem was addressed to the Lord | 
Tyrconnel, not only in the first lines, but in | 
a formal dedication filled with the highest | 
strains of panegyric, and the warmest pro- 
fessions of gratitude, but by no means re-| 
markable for delicacy of connection or ele-| 
gance of style. 
These praises in a short time he found | 
himself inclined to retract, being discarded | 
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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPeERr. 
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and whom he then immediately discovered not 
to havedeservedthem. Of this quarrel, which 
every day made more bitter, lord Tyrcon- 
nel and Mr. Savage assigned very different 
reasons, which might perhaps all in reality 
concur, though they were not all conveni- 
ent to be alleged by either party. Lord Tyr- 
connel affirmed, that it was the constant 
practice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern 
with any company that proposed it, drink the 
most expensive wines with great profusion, 
and when the reckoning was demanded, to 
be without money: If, as it often happened, 
his company were willing to defray his part, 
the affair ended, without any ill conse- 
quences; but, if they were refractory, and 
expected that the wine should be paid for 
by him that drank it, his method of compo- 
sition was, to take them with him to his 
own apartment, assume the government of 
the house, and order the butler, in an im- 
perious manner, to bring the best wine in 
the cellar before his company, who often 
drank till they forgot the respect due to the 
house in which they were entertained, in- 
dulged themselves in the utmost extrava- 
gance of merriment, practised the most li- 
centious frolics, and committed all the out- 
rages of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which lord 
Tyrconnel brought against him; having 


given him a collection of valuable books | 


stamped with his own arms, he had the mor- 
tification to see them, in a short time, ex- 
posed to sale upon the stalls, it being usual 
with Mr. Savage, when he wanted a small 


sum, to take his books to the pawn-broker, |, 


Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage 


| easily credited both these accusations: for, 


having been obliged from his first entrance 
into the world to subsist upon expedients, 
affluence was not able to exalt him above 
them; and so much was he delighted with 
wine and conversation, and so long had he 
been accustomed to live by chance, that he 
would at any time go to the tavern without 
scruple, and trus* for the reckoning to the 
liberality of his company, and frequently of 





by the man on whom he had bestowed them | 


company to whom he was very little known. 


This conduct indeed very seldom drew 
upon him those inconveniences that might 
be feared by any other person; for his con- 
versation was so entertaining, and his ad- 
dress so pleasing, that few thought the plea- 
sure which they received from him dearly 
purchased, by paying for his wine. It was’ 
his peculiar happiness, that he scarcely ever 
found a stranger, whom he did not leave a 
friend; but it must likewise be added, that 
he had not often a friend long, without 
obliging him to become a stranger. 
Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, 
that lord Tyrconnel* quarrelled with him, 
because he would subtract from his own 
luxury and extravagance what he had pro- 
mised to allow him, and that his resentment 
was only a plea for the violation of his pro- 
mise: He asserted, that he had done nothing 
that ought to exclude him from that subs 
sistence which he thought not so mucha 
favour, as a debt, since it was offered him 
upon conditions, which he had never broken; 
and that his only fault was, that he could 
not be supported wa nothing. 
He acknowledged, that lord Tyrconnel 
exhorted him to regulate his method of life, 
and not to spend all his nights in taverns 
and that he appeared very desirous that hé 
would pass those hours with him, which he 
'so freely bestowed upon others. This de« 
mand Mr. Savage considered as a censure of 
his conduct, which he would never patiently 
bear; and which, in the latter and cooler part 
| of his life, was so’ offensive to him, that he} 
declared it as his resolution to “ spurn that} 
' 





friend who should presume to dictate ta 
him;” and it is not likely, that in hi 
earlier years he received admonitions with 
more calmness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such 
expectations as likely to infringe his liberty 
of which he was very jealous, when it was 
necessary to the gratification of his passions; 
and declared, that the request was still more 
‘unreasonable, as the company to which he 


* His expression in one of his letters was, “ tha 
lord ‘Tyrconnel had involved his estate, and there 











fore poorly sought an occasion to.quarre! with him, 
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was to have been confined was insupportably 
disagreeable. This assertion affords another 
f instance of that inconsistency of his writings 
with his conversation, which was so often to 
4 observed. He forgot how lavishly he had 
in his dedication to The Wanderer, extolled 

he delicacy and penetration, the humanity 
a generosity, the candour and politeness, 
jof the man, whom, when he no longer loved 
Shim, he declared to be a wretch without un- 
ee without goodnature, and without 
a justice; of whose name he thought himself 
ie pbliged to leave no trace in any future edi- 
& tion of his writings; and accordingly blotted 
Y it out that copy of The Wanderer which 
was in his hands. 

During his continuance with lord Tyr- 
t.connel, he wrote The Triumph of Health 
* and Mirth, on the recovery of lady Tyrcon- 
* nel from a languishing illness. This per- 
Bee! from is remarkable, not only for the 
H waiety of the ideas, and the melody of the 
iy. pumbers, but for the agreeable fiction upon 
i h Wwhich it is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed 
bP with sorrow for the sickness of her favourite, 
E takes a flight in quest of her sister Health, 
: whom she finds reclining upon the brow of 
pa lofty mountain, pmidst the fragrance of 
§ perpetual spring, with the breezes of the 
» morning sporting about her. Being solicit- 
} ed by her sister Mirth, she readily promises 
_ her assistance, flies away in a cloud, and im- 
Bpregnates the waters of Bath with new vir- 
HE tues, by which the sickness of Belinda is re- 
lieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the par- 
ticular circumstances of his birth and life, 
the splendour of his appearance and the 
ig istinction which was for some time paid 
i} im by lord Tryconnel, intitled him to fami- 
'Miarity with persons of higher rank than those 
ko whose conversation he had been before 
admitted, he did not fail to gratify that cu- 
priosity, which induced him to take a 
cnearer view of those whom their birth, 
eir employments, or their fortunes, 
necessarily place at a distance from the 
perestest part of mankind, and to examine 
hether their merit was magnified or dimi- 
imished by the medium through which it was 
i -rontemplated; whether the splendour by 
(which they dazzled their admirers was in- 
m herent in themselves, or only reflected on 
them by the objects that surround them; 
and whether great men were selected for 
{Ybigh stations, or high stations made for great 
Pe )anen. 
For this purpose he took all opportunities 
of conversing familiarly with those who were 
Imost conspicuous at that time for their 
; Mpower or their influence; he watched their 
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tic behaviour, with that acuteness which na- 
ture had given him, and which the uncom- 
mon variety of his life had contributed to 
increase, and that inquisitiveness which must 
always be produced in a vigorous mind, by 
an absolute freedom from all pressing or 


of the virtues by which he was distinguished» 
he had made no provision against a misfor- 
tune like this. And though it is not to be 
imagined but that the separation must for 
some time have been preceded by coldness, 
peevishness, or neglect, though it was un- 





domestic engagements. His discernment | 
was quick, and therefore he soon found in 
every person, and in every affair, something | 
that deserved attention, he was supported | 
by others, without any care for himself, and 
was therefore at leisure to pursue his ob- 
servations. 

More circumstances to constitute a critic 
on human life could not easily concur; nor 
indeed could any man, who assumed from 


doubtedly the consequence of accumulated 
provocations on both sides; yet every one 
that knew Savage will readily believe, that 
to him it was sudden as a stroke of thunder; 
that, though he might have transiently sus- 
pected it, he had never suffered any thought 
so unpleasing to sink into his mind, but that 
he had driven it away by amusements, or 
dreams of future felicity and affluence, and 
had never taken any measures by which he 





could justly claim from his real merit, admit 


| an acquaintance more dangerous than that of 


Savage; of whom likewise it must be con- 
fessed, that abilities really exalted above the 
common level, or virtue refined from pas- 
sion, or proof against corruption, could not 
easily find an abler judge, cr a warmer ad- 
vocate. 


quiry, though he was not accustomed to 
conceal his discoveries, it may not be entire- 
ly safe to relate, because the persons whose 
characters he criticised are powerful; and 
power and resentment are seldom strangers; 
nor would it perhaps be wholly just, be- 
cause what he asserted in conversation might 
though true in general, be heightened by 
some momentary ardour of imagination, and, 
as it can only be delivered from memory, 
may be imperfectly represented; so that the 


| picture at first aggravated, and then unskil- 


fully copied, may be justly suspected to re- 

tain no great resemblance of the original. 
It may however be observed, that he did 

not appear to have formed very elevated 


affairs, or the conduct of parties, has been 
entrusted; who have been considered as the 


the people; and who have obtained the most 
implicit confidence, and the loudest ap- 
plauses. Of one particular person, who has 
been at one time so popular as to. be gener- 
ally esteemed, and at another so formidable 
as to be universally detested, he observed, 
that his acquisitions had been small, or that 
his capacity was narrow, and that the whole 





range of his mind was from obscenity to 
politics, and from politics to obscenity. 





¥ jc oser moments, and examined their domes- 








accidental advantages more praise than he | 


What was the result of Mr. Savage’s in-| 


ideas of those to whom the administration of 


advocates of the crown, or the guardians of 


But the opportunity of indulging his spe- 
culations on great characters was now at an 
end. He was banished from the table of lord 
Tyrconnel, and turned:again adrift upon the 
world, without prospect of finding quickly 
any other harbour. As prudence was not one 


might prevent a precipitation from plenty 
to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the dif- 
ficulties to which Mr. Savage was exposed 
by them, were soon known both to his 
friends and enemies; nor was it long before 
he perceived, from the behaviour of both, 
| how much is added to the lustre of genius 
|| by the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite 
much compassion; for he had not always 
been careful to use the advantages he enjoy- 
ed, with that moderation which ought to 
have been with more than usual caution, 
preserved by him, who knew, if he had re 
flected, that he was only a dependant on the 
bounty of another; whom he could expect 
to support him no longer than he endeavour- 
ed to preserve his favour by complying with 
his inclinations, and whom he nevertheless 
set at defiance, and was continually irritat- 
ing by negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be sought atany great 
distance to prove, that superiority of fortune 
has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and 
that pride seldom fails to exert itself in con- 
tempt and insult; and if this is often the ef- 
fect of hereditary wealth; and of honours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is 
some extenuation of any indecent triumphs 
to which this unhappy man may have been 
betrayed, that his prosperity was heightened 
by the force of novelty, and made more in- 
toxicating by a sense of the misery in which 
he had formerly borne, and which he might 
now think himself intitled to revenge. It is 
too common for those who have unjustly 
suffered pain, to inflict it likewise in their 
turn with the same injustice, and to imagine 
that they have a right to treat others as they 
have themselves been treated: P 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated 
| by any good fortune, is generally known; | 
and some passages of his introduction to 
The Author to be Let sufficiently show, that 
he did not whelly refrain from such satire as" 
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f afterwards thought very unjust, when he 
4s exposed to it himself; for when he was 
;terwards ridiculed in the character of a 
‘stressed poet, he very easily discovered, 
hat distress was not a proper subject for 
merriment, or topic of invective. He was 
then able to discern, that, if misery be the 
effect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced; 
if of ill-fortune, to be pitied; and if of vice, 
not to be insulted, because it is perhaps 
itself a punishment adequate to the crime 
by which it was produced. And the human- 
ity of that man can deserve no panegyric, 
who is capable of reproaching a criminal in 
the hands of the executioner. 

(To be continued.) 
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LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
oR, 
THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
M. DUPORTAIL, 
Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 
{nterspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 
Life of the late 
COUNT PULASKI. 


Continued. 


He then, in thé most affecting language, 
recapitulates the pleasures of our early 
youth; and more intimate connection at an 
age approaching to manhood, the tender 
friendship which we had sworn to each other, 
and the regard which he had ever treated 
me with since that period. He spoke to me 


of the honours with which he would have | 
loaded me during his reign, if I’ had been || 


ambitious to merit them: he reproached me 
more particularly, respecting the unworthy 
enterprize of which I appeared to be the 
leader, but of which, he said, he was well 
assured, that I was no more than the instru- 
ment. 

He threw all the horror of the plot upon 
Pulaski, representing to me, at the same 
time, that the author of such an attempt was 
not the sole culpable person; that I could 
not charge myself with its execution, without 
commiting a crime; and that this odious 


compliance, so highly treasonable in a sub- | 


ject, was infinitely more so in a friend. He 
concluded, by pressing me to restore him to 
his liberty: fly, said he to me, and be assured, 
if I encounter any of the Russian patroles, I 
shall tell them that you have pursued an 
opposite road from that which you have 
taken. 

The king continued to press me with the 
most earnest entreaties: his natural elo- 


awakened the most tender sentiments there. 


the circumstances for some time in my own 





I confess that I was staggered; I balanced 


mind, but Pulaski at length triumphed. 

I thought that I still heard the fierce re- 

publican reproaching me with my pusilani- 

mity. My dear Faublas, the love of one’s 

country has perhaps its fanaticisms and its 

superstitions: but if I was then culpable, I 

am still so; I am more than ever pursuaded, 
that in obliging the king to remount his 
horse again, I performed an action that re- 
flected honour on my patriotism. 

Is it thus, says he to me, in a melancholy 
accent, that you reject the prayer addressed 
to you by a friend! that you refused the par- 
don offered to you by your king? Well, then, 
let us begone. I deliver myself up to my 
unbappy fate, or rather I abandon you to 
yours. 

We now recommence our journey once 
more; but the entreaties of the monarch, his 
arguments, his reproaches, his very manaces, 
the struggles which I felt within myself, at- 
fected me in such a manner, that I no longer 
could discern my waye Wandering up and 
down the country, I kept no one certain 
road: after half an hour’s fatigue we found 
ourselves at Marimont,* and I was greatly 
alarmed at seeing us thus return towards 
Warsaw, iustead of leaving it at a distance. 

At about a quarter of a league byond this, 
we unfortunately fell in with a party of Rus- 
sians. The king immediately dicovers him- 
self to the commanding officer, and then 
| instantly adds: In the course of the preced- 
ing afternoon, [ happened to bewilder my- 
self during the chace; this good peasant, 





/ whom you see here, insisted on my partak- 
jing a frugal repast in his cottage; but as I] 
thought that I perceived some of the sol- 
| diers of Pulaski roaming: in the neighbour- 
|hood, I was desirous of returning to War- 
\saw immediately, and you will oblige me 
much by instantly accompanying me thither. 
As to you, my friend, continues he, turn- 
ing at the same time towards me, I am not 
at all sorry that you have given yourself this 
useless trouble, for I am as much pleased at 
returning to my capital, attended by these 
gentlemen (pointing at the same time to 
the escort) as in accompanying you any 
farther. However, it would be improper 
that I should leave you without any recom- 
pense; what are you desirous of? Speak—l 
| will grant you any favour which you my de- 
mand of me. 

Faublas, you may easily conceive how 


ful of the king’s intentions. I endeaved our 
therefore to discover the true meaning o 
his equivocal discourse, which must be 
either full of a bitter irony, or a magnani- 
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mous address. M. de P— left me for some 
time in this cruel uncertainty: I behold you 
greatly embarrassed, continues he at lenght, 
with a gracious air; you know not what to 
choose! Come then, my friend, embrace me 
there is indeed more honour than profit in 
embracing a king (adds he with a smile); 
however, it must be allowed, that in my 
place, many monarchs would not be at thi 
moment so generous as myself! On uttering 
these words, he instantly departs, leaving 
me penetrated with gratitude, and confounds 
ed with so much true greatness. ; 
However, the danger which the king ha 
so generously relieved me from, began eve 
moment to assail me again. It was mo 
than probable that a great number of co 
riers expedited from Warsaw, had sp et 
about on all sides the astonishing newsm 
the king’s having been carried off. Alrea@ 
without doubt, the ravishers were warm 
pursued. My remarkabled dress might & 
tray me in my flight; and if I once more 
into the hands of any of the Russians, bef 
informed of the circumstance, all the eff 
of the king would not be able to save 
Supposing Pulaski had obtained all the 
cess which lie expected, he must still ; 
a great distance; a journey of ten f 
leagues at least remained for me to perf 
and my horse was entirely spent with fag 
I endeavoured, however, to spur hi 
but he had not got five hundred paces § 
lhe fell under me. i 
A cavalier, well mounted, ‘happei 
| pass along the road by the side of 
|this very moment: he perceived t 
| animal tumble down, and, thinking tol 
himself at the expense of an unfé 
peasant, he began to banter me ab 
situation—Piqued at this buffoong 
solved to punish him for his raill@y 
secure my own flight at one and t e 
time: I therefore instantly present of 
pistols to his breast, and oblige higig 
render his own horse to me; nay, $2 
ledge to you, that, forced by the pq 
of my situation, I despoiled him egig 
cloak, which being very large, 4 





rags beneath it, which otherwise r 
discovered me. I then cast my p 
gold at the feet of the astonished 


could carry me. 














much I was alarmed, for I was still doubt- 


*.Marimont is a country house belonging to the 








quence, augmented by the danger of his 
situation, carried persuasion to my heart, and 





| league than Beliany. 


court of Saxony; it is nearer Warsaw, by half a | the swiftness of an arrow: at le A 





_and sprang forward as fast as ll 


Luckily for me, he was fresipall 
\ ous. I dart forward twelve leay 7 











; 1 hear the firmg of cannon, ahd 








J conjecture that my father-in-law was at hand, 
9 and was employed in fighting the Russians. 
I was not deceived—l arrived on the field 
| of battle at the very moment when one of 
4 our regiments had given way. I instantly 
discovered myself to the fugitives, and hav- 
ing rallied them beneath a neighbouring hill, 
I attack the enemies in flank; while Pulaski 
charges them in front with the remainder of 
his troops. Our manceuvres were so well 
concerted, and so admirably executed, that 
the Russians were entirely routed, after ex- 
periencing a terrible carnage. 

Pulaski deigned to attribute to me the 
honour of their defeat: Ah! cries he, em- 
bracing me, after hearing the particulars of | 
my expedition—ah! if your forty followers | 
had but equalled you in courage, the kine 
would have been this very moment in my 
camp! But the Deity does not will it. I am 
Werateful, however, that you have been pre- 
Bserved to us; and I return you thanks for 
WB important service which you have ren- 
fered me: but for you, Raluyski would have ) 
Issassinated the monarch, and my name. 


































































Sopprobrium! 

* 1 might have been able, added he, to 
ave advanced two miles farther; but I ra- 
er chose to take possession of this respect- 
Baie post, on account of the security of my 
imp. Yesterday, in the course of my march, 
1 urprised, and cut in pieces, a party of 
issians; this morning I beat two more of 
te oir detachments; but another considerable 
ps having collected the remainder of the 
Huished, took advantage of the darkness 
be Hight, on purpose to attack me. My 


h, and three succeeding engagements, 
gn to fly; but victory returned to my 
map at your approach. Let us entrench 
elves here; we will wait for the Russian 
H, and fight while we yet have a drop of 
is remaining. 
the e mean time, the camp resounded 
; he ecries of gladness, and our victorious 

Bers mingled my praises with those of 
ski. At the noise of my name, repeated 
@ sthousand tongues, Lodoiska ran to her 
& patent She convinced me of the ex- 
j Pher tenderness, by the excess of her 
,our meeting; and I was obliged once 
> commence the recital of the dangers 
which I had escaped. She could not 
the singular generosity of the mon- 
rhen I was in the power of the Rus- 
Ae ithout shedding tears: how magnani- 
"he is, exclaims she, amidst a transport 
fa, how worthy of being a king, he who 


Yould have been covered with an eternal | 


Biiers, fatigued with the toil of a long} 


w sme SD 


sake! how many tears the loving wife whom 
you are not afraid of sacrificing! Cruel Lov- 
zinski, are not the dangers to which you 
daily expose yourself sufficient? — 

To be continued. 





For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. LXXX. 


*Tis Pallas teeming with some great design, 
Sends forth an airy phantom in new forms, 
To visit in the noiseless night serene, 
When dews of slumber are diffused around, 
The thoughts of men. Homer. 
* Dreaming how hated and how loved art thou!” 
Intended as an imitation of the style of Ossian, 


Spirit of dreams where art thou? dost thou 
ride on the sombre steeds of darkness: dost 
thou fly on the filmy wings of the moon- 
beam? thou art clothed in the dun dress of 
twilight; thou glidest over the sky-touching 
mountains! thou dancest on the winter foam of 
the sea! thou touchest with thy wand the pal- 
lid summer! thou fillest with joy or with sor- 
row the rosy cheeked autumn and the flowery 
spring! thou visitest all regions at the same 
time! thou canst deceive philosophers, thou 
canst disarm warriors! When the dove-eyed 
virgin slumbers in the night frown, thou tran- 
quillizest her mind, thou illuminatest her 
fancy: she seeks the wave-beat shore with 
her lover, she rambles over the green-dress- 
ed meadows, she fears not the fierce wind, 
but with his misty phantom “ half viewless,” 
roams through wilds, passes over mountains, 
trembles on the dark cliff, and smiles at the 
sea-waves. Safe in his protection the light- 
ning eyed tempest flashes undreaded around 
her; the chiefs of the forest are overthrown, 
the caverns echo, the rocks are rent assun- 
der, and nature seems appalled, yet upheld 
by thee, O! spirit of dreams, the maiden looks 
on all sides without concern, and clasped by 
her lover the tempest pleases her, because 
|| she is with him. Unseen inspirer soft are 
|thy persuasions, fair are thy smiles when 
| thou paintest pleasure! Much does the virgin 
love thee for thou yieldest her “ captivating, 
but lawless delight,” how often in the fancied 
embraces of him she adores, does she faint in 
ecstacy as the vision glides over her love- 
brain, how often does she sigh upon his bo- 
som, how often does she languish in raptures! 
Yet, alas! when thy spells are broken what 
| is her sorrow! 
| Spiritof dreams, space is thine empire, the 
mind thy palace, fancy is thy hand-maid! 
When thou glidest through forests thou 
meetest with the poor and the ungorgeous; 
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Mactously pardoned you! How many 
ae Mt he spared a wile whom you for- | 


when their minds are untainted sweet are 
| their slumbers; thou lightest in their cottage 
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on the mist-hung mountain, or in the mUest 
vale, and delightful are the visions thotin- 
spirest! Thou fillest not their minds wth 
ideal greatness; thou crownest them not wth 
honours and with laurelled glory; thou placest 
not in their grasp the sceptre of power, nor 
intoxicatest them with the sway of empires; 
thou dost not dazzle them with glaring vanity, 
nor make them long for fame and for con- 
quest; but breathest over their imaginations 
the balmy tranquillity of bliss, The fairy con- 
tent hovers round them on the light pinion- 









_ed zephyr, and thus encompassed, they start 


not, fear perturbed; they tremble not, fancy- 
chidden; they faint not, heart alarmed. In- 
stead of giddiness and vice, instead of wealth 
and wordly grandeur, thou paintest to their 
minds the pleasure and the satisfaction of 
those that are dear to them. What is the old 
man’s ecstacy when inspired by thee, he sees 
his daughter happy in the embraces of worth, 
and his son taking for his consort the daugh- 
ter of virtue! Already he fancies their little 
ones ranged around him with delight; he sees 
the days pass on in honest labour, and pleas- 
ing activity; and when broad orbed Phoebus 
retires, throwing his sidelong glances on the 
plains, he draws from his declining, a moral 
lesson, and in the midst of their pleasure 
hears their only sighing, that all are not as 
happy as they. Old man, dear to me are thy 
fancies, I will strike to their praises on the 
harps of my fathers, till their hospitable halls 
shall echo; I will string anew the ivy-twined 
lyre, and bid it wake again its long forgotten 
numbers to thy virtue. 

Spiritof dreams that flutterest on thenight- 
breeze, such are thy comforts to the geod; 
to them thou art a fairy ever dispensing de- 
light and happiness, but to the wicked thou 
assumest a terrific form; thou displayest to 
them pictures of misery and of despair: to 
the wicked, thine eye is horror, thy wing is 
flame, thy inspirations are terrible. They 
tremble at thy approach, for thou never ap- 
proachest in kindness; on them thou beamest 
not the rays of safety, but the Siare of de- 
struction glimmers around thee; thou ¢omest 
arrayed in tempest, and fillest their fancies 
with perturbed images. Say what are thy 
pictures to the murderer? perhaps he has 
murdered a father! then over the dank fen 
dost thou direct him; then does he sink in the 
terror-covered pit-falls. Does he visit the 
heights that overlook the ocean? Ocean rises 
against him; does he seek refuge in the 
forests? the forest monarchs crash around 
him in fury; does he seek for consolation in 
himself? the demons of guilt distract him. he 
is buried in their anger, he shudders at ¢ veir 
frown. Does he clasp the maid of beaut, : he 
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is terrified as her beauty vanishes with her- 
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* come elevated in his behaviour and superci- 


wees 


self, aals colina touch; and as he passes it 
the give of bis father trembles! 

Arby beckon, O! potent enchantress, the 
joys of forgetfulness are bartered for the tur- 
bu}ace of pain, and the hand of the bard can- 
no strike his mazy instrument to music. 
Let then mankind strive to soften thy rigour, 
for those who fly for a refuge from the prob- 
ings of guilt to the dark arms of night, are 
sure to meet thee, and to feel from thee, in- 
crease of agonies; nor can any thing but vir- 
tue free the day from terror, nor sooth thee, 
spirit of night visions! 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 


For the Repertory. 


The temper of a man is seen in every ac- 
tion. His conduct evinces whether he is ac- 
tuated by avarice, generosity,or by any other 
virtue or vice. It is mostly a common 
thing for him to yield to the impulses of these 
respective qualities, without his ever using 
any exertions to suppress that dominion 
which they possess over him. It is also his 
constant object to promote them by pursu- 
ing that path into which they imperceptibly 
lead him, in endeavouring to gratify his pas- 
sions, or wishing to become conspicuous in 
the world by any profession or character. 
The allurements which they hold out, induce 
him to undertake and prosecute more vigor- 
ously those measures which he has proposed 
to himself, and thus he contracts such a fond- 
ness for those good or bad traits in his dis- 
position, that it requires the greatest vigi- 
lance, combined with a resolute determina- 
tion, to overcome them. 

Pride may be distinguished among this 
class; as thus gradually drawing us into those 
bonds of attachment to its imperious dictates. 
It seems to be a particular trait in the digpo- 
sition of almost every man, who, by the bles- 
sing of Providence, has proved successful in 
his pursuits and who has arrived at that de- 
gree of splendour and magnificence which 
entitle him to the notice of the world, to be- 


lious to those who are placed beneath him in 
point of popular esteem or grandeur. It is 
true there are many, whose dispositions are 
so regulated by gratitude to the Author of 
those blessings, and who know that the length 
of their prosperity is as uncertain as the wind, 
who conduct themselves with a becoming 
condescension to their inferiors and decorous 
deportment to their equals. But how few are 
they who can so restrain those violent im- 
pulses, which pride and a knowledge of their 
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inferiors by showing towards them a be- 
haviour consistent with the precepts of chris- 
tianity and founded upon the benign direc- 
tions of reason. We will very rarely find this 
specious conduct amongst those who have 
been exalted to a distinguished rank in so- 
ciety and in wealth. It “will very seldom ‘be 


by there 
their writings, and supposing that the Nk 
success will befall them in all other instances, 
) they often engage in undertakings without 
premeditation, or weighing with a sufficient 
| degree of reflection, the dangers which they 


| will in their progress encounter, and it often 








seen that this elevation of fortune is so tem- 
pered with prudence and equanimity with | 
regard to being promoted higher in the scale 
of the honour and grandeur of this world, as 
to endear others who are placed beneath him 
in every point of view. 

Pride appears to be the natural inclination 
of men. It appears as if he was always prone 
to endeavour to obtain, by means of his high 
station, the respect and awe which are com- 
monly shown by little and vassal minds to 
persons in that sphere. He seems still more 
desirous of hearing his praises vaunted wher- 
ever he goes, and uses every means, which 
appear best calculated to effect his purposes, 
to be puffed up with the incence of adulation. 
But when by a reverse of fortune or by some 
unforseen circumstance he is hurled from 
that lofty state which he counted upon, 
and was so confident of filling to the end of 
his life, how is he able to bear with a heroic 
fortitude and magnanimity becoming 4 ra- 
tional being, who is often destined to struggle 
with the misfortunes of this life, the scoffs 
and sneers which resound from every quar- 
ter and pehaps from those very men who but 
a short time before would have offered to him 





the most adulatory commendations, and 
shown him the meanest servility, and who by 
this unexpected stroke are now rendered su- 
perior to him in wealth and earthly happiness. 
The dignity and pride which were observed 
in his deportment to all around him, are now 
changed into an utter depression of temper 
and.a want of courage sufficient to bear the 
heavy load under which he groans. And per- 
haps he may act the same servile scene to 
those who, while he was in the “ sun beams” 
of prosperity, did to him. He may bestow 
upon them the same flattery and the same 
“fulsome strains” of vanity which were so 
lavishly heaped upon him. 

But upon this division of pride I mean not 
to dwell entirely; it being requisite that a cor- 
rect idea might be formed of it, before we 
come to that which we propose discussing. 
What I mean is the pride of those who are 
blessed with abilities, and who conscious of it 


rior to them both in abilities and in the 
means of improving them. This is generally 
termed the pride of “ literary men.” It.un- 














doubtedly is as reprehensible as that upon 

















superiority in point of human felicity over 
others, dictate. How few are there who can 
so conciliate the esteem and affection of their 


| which we have been treating. Prompted by 
the popularity which they have procured 


evince a haughtiness to those who are infe- 


| happens that they meet with a sudden check 
| upon their pride which may ultimately over- 

jturn that popularity and admiration which 
| they justly procured from former attempts of 
| a nature which were better adapted to their 
| dispositions. This is often the fate of those 
| who conscious of the great extent uf their li- 
terary acquirements and more capable of flou- 
rishing in the world than others, press forward 
with more eagerness to arrive at that apex of 
splendour and renown resulting from their 
productions. This paves the way for those 
who were before treated with the greatest 
contempt to “climb the hill” of fame, and 
sometimes they snatch the faurel from their 
rivals’ heads. The same misfortune happeng 
to those who despise their inferiors in talents 
as it does to those who elevated in the warld 
sink from that exalted state into the lowed 
and most humiliating. 

Men of accomplished minds seldom dé 
scend to that virulence of expression 
haughtiness of behaviour to those whd 
Providence has made their inferiors. Ti 
good sense forbids them to harbour su 
mean opinions and they always pay that; 
gard to them proportionate to their res 
tive acquirements. Hence it is that cow 
versies are seldom excited among mé 
that déscription, as being instrimenl 
rendering one side superior and in exp@il 
the comparative weakness and inferiorif 
the other. They therefore proceed | 
harmony, each only endeavouring to ¢ 
a more permanent reputation than thei 
This literary emulation is productive 
vantage. It benefits the republic of 
it stimulates each to make more rap 
gress in tracing out the causes and in 
ing the natural order of some of thé 
mona of nature and some of the mos 





beauties of art, and when no scum 
abusive language is used, it destroys 
thy and indifference to the reception’ 
writings by the public. But such am 
beneficial course is seldom indeed 
Emulation, when carried on in this 
ner, excites and augments apimosif 
the combatants of litterary fame "7 
turns every barrier of civility or Te 

When young men naturally 
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talents, and which they improve 
cultivation, they very often contpag 





y clisust to their associates, beca@us 
pot endued with those to the gat 
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aa ority, yet they are disliked, as being dicta- 
torial in their behaviour, and they often be- 
come so self-conceited and puffed up with a 
oonsciousness of their extensive knowledge, 
that they are apt to despise their most inti- 
mate relations and sometimes their parents. 
Though the latter is the most rare, yet the 
former is more extensive in the charge. 
This ““ excessive pride” often destroys the 
expectations which are formed of them, and 
they may also lose that literary reputation 
which they were so desirous of obtaining. 
That fame which they so confidently expect- 
ed, they, have missed by means of that pride 
which originated and which they encouraged 
to such a degree as to eventually bring upon 
es them odium and contempt. VERUS. 
—_ 
For the Repertory. 
MATHEMATICS AND POETRY. 
A drama full of Acts. 
Scene. Mathematics discovered sitting under an 
f old tree, dressed in a callico gown, and blue night 
cap; he seems busily employed in calculating the 
Sdifference between the top and bottom of a thim- 
Pble which he holds in his hand, and “ ever and 
jenon” gazes at very attentively. 
SL Enter Poetry, running, barefooted, and 
{ ragged, 
E Poctry.O, dear, where is it! heh! who’s this? 
hat a surly looking old fellow! How d’ye 
; Sir—how do—id you see any thing of a 
erfly that—but, like enough, it did not fly 
iS Wav. 
Wath. How? (rising.) 
Moetry. Did you see any thing of the but- 
My I was chasing—O, the most beautiful— 
é lath. Chasing a butterfly! panes 
moctry. Yes, sir, I’ve been chasing it all 
ge the world this half hour, and at Jast— 
fath. A\l over the world in half an hour! 
Sissible! Do you know what you say? 
Bsetry. Sir! 
th. You have said what is not true. 
Ritry. Very well. 
bi. Very well! what! do you not heed 
ROU say? 
R7y. Not a button—It’s all the same to 
Nether I speak the truth or not. 
fy The devil it is! But let me tell you, 
p. sere you are mistaken—come now I’!! 
yttate to you—come, Miss, sit dow 
sere, and— 
ry. Dont believe it— 
4 You wont! and why, pray? 
ry. You're an ill jooking old man—I 
¢ you— 
« An ill looking old man!—Egad, I 
gou do not mind much whether you 
He truth or not—But come now 
you hear a bit of wisdom, even from 
ating old man? 
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etry. It’s not iMny way. 
Math. But could’nt you Step out of your 
way a little for— 

Poetry. That's impossible; I’m at home 
wherever I go. 

Math. Where may you live, pray? 

Poetry. Any where. 

Math. So, and how do you live? 

Poetry, In the old way. 


in nothing less than calculating @ ditfer- 
ence of its circumference at the topind bot- 
tom! : : 
Poetry. O most serious and important 
gentleman! If your worship would be gs 
ood as to give me a few hints for the better 
employment of my time, before I 0, me- 


thinks I should leave you with less regret— 
ha! ha! ha! 





Math. How’s that? 
Poetry. Just as it happens!—O, lud! yon- 


Enter Science, in a pret. 
Science. What’s all this, what’s all this? 





der’s my butterfly (exit hastily. 
Math. Halloa! stop! Stay! odds zooks! she’s 
gone and I may never see her again. Asmart, | 
Pretty lass in faith; though a little ragged or 
so—I wish I could know who she is—O, 
bere comes one, who may guess—I’ll pump 
him (aside.) 
Enter Imagination, in a Grecian robe, and 
cocked hat. 
Math. How d’ye do, sir, hope you’re well, 
siry—I say, who was that who left me as you 
came up? Can you conjecture? 


Imag. Mum!—you and I, Mr. Mathema- 
tics, are two,—hem! I— 


Math. Nay, but my dear sir, now—O, | 


zounds! here she comes again. 
Re-enter Poetry. 








Jmag. My dear! my darling! my— 
Poetry. O, my life! my all! 
(Embracing him like a tragedy heroine. 
Math. Hoh! hoh! is this the way of it? This 
is one of his wanton mistresses, I suppose. 





Imag. There chuck, that'll do! But hark 
ye, do you know this is old Mathematics, 
that you have heard so much about. — 

Poetry. O, mercy! is it possible; and I 8) 
bear him—Stay, I'll quiz him—Look ye, 
Mr. Mathematics, I’ve long been puzzled by 


Miss Prate, I can bear with you while you 
demean yourself humbly; but take care how 
you behave towards this old gentleman, for 


whom I have a particular regard, or you and 


I, Miss, I tell you, you and | 

Enter Feeling, with a cudgelin his hand. 

Feeling. What impertinence is this you 
are giving the lady, you old drone (pulling 
Science’s ear, and pushing him about) keep 
& good tongue in your head, sirrah, or I’I] 
teach you manners—I’ll teach you how to 
behave yourself in genteel company. 

Science. Stand off, you impudent bragado- 
| cea! and learn to respect me as your master; 

and one capable of chastising you to your 
heart’s content. 

Feeling. There! there! there! (striking 
him, and knocking him down with his cud- 
gel) take that for a demonstration of your 
position and if ever— 

Enter Reason, in a §reat hurry. 

Reason. Haloa! haloa! haloa! what’s all this 
to do! Stand apart you blundering dolts, and 
behave yourselves, or I’ll rattan every mo- 
ther’s son of you—Now what’s all this about, 
hah? Miss Poetry have you been stirring up 
mischief again? 

Poetry. Indeed every thine was right on 











a great mathematical question, will you be so 
kind as to answer it for me; how many blue 
beans make five? 

Math. How many white beans make five? 

Poetry. Why, three and two, I suppose. 

Math. Dye them blue and you have the 
answer. 

Poetry. O, dear! ’'m off—] can never do 
any thing with such an old prig. 

Math. But, hark ye, Miss Pert, dont take 
me for one of the capering monkies, that 
dance after you in your idle pursuits. You 
may be off as soon as you please; but never 
again, under pain of suitable punishment, 
dare to intrude on my serious and important 
studies. 

Poetry. O, your humble servant, sir! 
But, bless us! is this thimble one of the pro- 
ductions of your serious studies! or do you 
carry it for your greater convenience in 
stitching your thoughts together? 


my part, sir. I was chacing a butterfly, and 
happening to come across old Mathematics 
there, he sneered at my innocent and useful 
pursuits, and I laughed at his studies over the 
thimble, and then Mr. Science must needs 
come and abuse me,and so my friend F eeling 
knocked him down with his cudgel, and so— 
Reason. And so you fought for the thim- 
ble and the butterfly—fie! fie! away to your 
several duties and be Wiser—This is the way 
of the world—every man fancies the useful- 
ness of his favourite studies underated when 
the follies or excesses of which he May be 
guilty in pursuing them, are laughed at. Per. 
sonal vanity turns the laugh from the student 
to the study; and thus the arts and Sciences 
are pushed forward as Principals in the petty 
squabblesof their votaries; when, in fact, 
neither concern nor effect them. They have 
no cause for quarrel amongst themselves, 
and might always be friends, if their devotees 
would cease to identify them with thei 


they 


r own 








Imag. The truth is, he has been employed 


persons. Indeed it is notorious that 


they 
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never yet fell out about any thing but the | 
Butterflies and thimbles of their votaries. 
(Exit all hands. 
( GLORMON. 


a 
For the Repertory. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 


Youth is the season to implant the seeds 

Of good or evil, which when ripen’d fully 

Bless or embitter every future day. 

I cannot chuse but think there are two paths, 
And only two, bestowed to meet our choice. 
The one with flowers of deep, voluptuous dye 
Exhaling sweets, delirious sweets, is strown, 
That boldly bid the traveller-turn his steps 
Andin delight, indulge his every sense. 

The other path presents no carpet green, 
No charm voluptuous to subdue the mind. 
Of access difficult and uninviting, 

In view perspective many barren hills, 

Sharp jutting rocks and obstacles arise. 

Th’ exterior such, but in some few days travel 
The rocks and hills do gradual disappear, 

And here and there a modest wild flower rears 
Its blushing breast, and half retiring gives 

Its heavenly odours to the southern breeze; 
Which loaden’d thus, plays sweetly round his brow 
And chears his heart and bids him persevere. 
The prospect opens as his steps advance, 

And soon, as if it were at fairy touch, 

The last high hill, and flinty rock is fled: 

And in their place a wilderness of sweets, 

Of every plant that to refresh the mind 

And banish far remembrances of toil, 

Of anxious labours and of pains, is given. 

Here is his haven, here he rests secure. 

His couch by viewless hands is scatter’d o’er 
With thornless roses, and soft melody 
Embodied in a sylph of heavenly form, 

Whose azure eyes with innocence beam bright, 
Attunes her melting voice to notes of joy 

And cheers his slumbers with delightful dreams. 
Why this is bliss—symbolic of the Joys 

That are concealed within the ample zone 

Of blest futurity, that virtue crowns. 

The flowery path a}jures the simple view 

With lovely scenes that give, or seem to give, 
Of real happiness assurance firm. , 

Where’er the eye, oppress’d with splendour turns, 
Some brighter brilliance eager courts its gaze; 
Amazed the traveller views the varied scene 
And from enjoyment to enjoyment roves; 

This flower he smells, and with rapacious hand 
Plucks that and clasps it to his glowing breast, 
The warning wound the thorn conceal’d inflicts, 
A moment checks his ardour, bids him pause 
And backward trace his steps; he hesitates— 
Becomes irresolute—the scene is lovely 

And pursuit delightful, he will not back, 

The pathway narrows sudden, and the sun 
Who lately shone in all his pride of glory 
Becomes obscured; black theat’ning clouds usurp 
The majesty of sway, the thunder rolls 

In awful peals, the vivid light’ning’s glare, 
Shows the poor traveller, yawning at his feet 
The abyss of darkling ruin and despair. 

His steps are number’d and the fearful scene 
Attracts him forward with the Bas’lisk’s power. 
Return he cannot, mountains bar his way 
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And rocks impassable. He’s lost forever. 
Such is the path of virtue, such of vice; 


| Such the existence short of vicious pleasure, 


Tn whose gay train in specious smiles array'd 

Lurk care and misery, contempt and death. 

Life does at most some few short years endure 

And all our joys, our hopes and fears must end. 

Then oh! tis dreadful to survey the past, 

The bold transactions of our thoughtless day, 

And meet from conscience not one smile to chear 

Our last dread hour and calm our trembling fears. 

Nor may I chuse but think that virtue gives 

E’en age’s cheek a lively glow, and robs 

The furrow’d brow of half its wrinkles—aye 

And brightens too the bloom of youthful health, 

And lends the heart that ray of light serene, 

Of bland tranquillity that e’er sustains 

Affliction’s load and ushers hope to light. 

Hope, sweetest cherub! when didst thou forsake 

A virtuous mind, and leave it to despair? 

If the bright sun of life is overcast 

With glooms that weigh the heavenly essence down, 

If sublunary joys have fled away 

And left no friend to sooth sad sorrow’s sigh! 

Where, hidst thou then? deep in the mourner’s heart. 

Thou lull’st his pangs and check’st his gushing 
tears, 


And upward soaring Jead’st his soul to heaven. 
* ° * * * * - 7 


Hush’d be the wanderer’s lay—he courts no more 

The pensive muse nor trills the sombre wires 

Of his lone lyre, that oft with mournful sounds 

Has chear’d his hours of solitude and silence; 

He will not break it for he dearly loves 

Each humble chord, that never tuned, he trusts, 

Though always harsh the strain, a single note 

That could call forth the mantling blood and bid 

¢ stain the cheek of dove-eyed innocence. 

He will not break it, but ’twill wake no more. 

ST. ORME. 


a 
From the London Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCH OF PALESTINE BY M. DE CHA- 
TEAUBRIAND. 
Continued. 

Next to the state of the Jews there is cer- 
tainly no species of martyrdom worse than 
that which is daily experienced by the monks 
of the holy Jand. Their situation can only 
be compared to that of the inhabitants of 
France during the reign of terror. The la- 
bour under a constant apprehension of rob- 
bery or death, and enjoy not one moment of 
security. This will be more intelligible after 
we have drawn an outline of the government 
of Jerusalem. 

The holy city is attached to the pachaship 
of Damascus; and we can find no reason for 
this but in that system of oppression which 
the Turks pursue, as it were instinctively. It 
is separated from Damascus by mountains; 
and the intercouse between them is still fur- 
ther impeded by the Arabs who infest the de- 
serts. Consequently, when the magistrates 
or governors of Jerusalem act tyrannically, it 
is almost impossible to transmit a complaint 
to the Pacha. It would have been much more 


easy and simple to annex Jerusalem to the 
government of Acre which is in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Latin fathers and the Franks 
could then claim protection from the con- 
suls who reside in the ports of Syria; the 
Greeks and the Turks might make thera- 
selves heard. But this is exactly what their 
rulers wish to preclude: they want no imper- 
tinent murmurers: it is their object to have 
dumb slaves. 





Jerusalem is, therefore, consigned over to 
| a governor, who is almost entirely independ- 
ent. He can commit with impunity the most 


—— 


his accounts with the Pacha afterwards. Eve- 
ry magistrate in Turkey has a right to de- 
legate his entire authority to a surrogate, and 
that authority, as is well known, extends over 
property and life. For a few purses of gold a 
janissary can become an aga, and such an 
aga as may, when he thinks fit, either de- 
prive you of life or exact a ransom for it. 
These executioners are thus multiplied in 
every village of Judea. The only thing heard 
in that country (the only species of justice 
administered,) is this——“ Let him pay ten, 
twenty, thirty, purses; give him five hundred 
strokes of the bastinado; cut off his head.” 
One outrage never fails to produce another 
still greater. If a peasant be robbed, it be- 
comes necessary to plunder his neighbour: 
for in order to escape the poetical justice of 
the Pacha, the robber must obtain the means 
of paying for the first by the commission of 
| a second crime. The Pacha, when he conde- 
| scends to visit his district, instead of remedy- 
ing and avenging the wrongs of the inhabit- 
ants, is himself, in fact, their most terrible 
scourge. His arrival at Jerusalem is dread- 
ed more than the incursion of the most fero- 
cious enemy: the shops‘are shut; the tenants 
of the mangon hide themselves in the subter- 
raneous passages of the city; some stretch 
themselves on their pallet and feign death; 
others fly to the mountains. As we were at 
Jerusalem at the time of the Pacha’s arrival, 
we can attest the truth of this statement. The 
individual whom we saw, was, (like most of 
the mussulmen of this quarter,) a slave to 
the most sordid avarice. In his quality of 
chief of the caravan of Mecca, he thought 
himself authorised to multiply his exactions, 
and there was no expedient of rapine which 
he did not practice, under pretext of collect- 
ing means for the protection of the pilgrims 
One of his most usual devices was that of fi. 
ing a very low maximum for the price of pro- 
visions. With thisthe populace was delighted; 
but the tradesmen shut their shops. The 
consequence was—a scarcity: the pacha then 
made a secret compromise with the shop- 
keepers, for a certain number of purses, he 








enormous excesses, and has only to adjust 
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- gave them permission to sell at any rate they 

pleased. They naturally sought to indemnily 

themselves for the sums they had paid to 

him, by putting a most extravagant price 

upon their commodities, and thus the popu- 

lace, perishing a second time with hunger, 
was compelled to sacrifice almost every arti- 
cle of clothing in order to procure food. We 
saw him practice at Jerusalem a still more 
ingenious scheme of vexation: He sent his 
cavalry to pillage some Arabian farmers on 
the other side of the Jordan. These good 
folks, who had paid the miri or tax, and who 
did not think that they were in a state of war, 
were surprised in the midst of their tents 
and flocks, and robbed of about two thousand 
five hundred goats and sheep, an hundred 
-. calves, a thousand asses, and six mares of the 
best breed. The camels alone escaped. A 
sheik called them from a distance, and drew 
them into the mountains, where their milk 
constituted the sole resource of their unfor- 


tunate owners. 
(To be continued. ) 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our note to Amicus, last week, we are 
made to speak rather ludicrously, through an 
error of the press. We intended not to in- 
sinuate that this gentleman had a Deity of 
his owns; whatever inference the idea of 
hymning to Ais Deity might warrant. We 
wrote “ Hymn sweet songs to the praise of 
the Deity.” In the lines to the memory of 
Dr. Shaw there is also an oversight. The 
rhyming word in the last line, instead of fow- 
ing (the word with which it is made to rhyme) 
should have been glowing. The line would 
then have read, 


lest our readers should suppose we are going 
to turn foliticians, when, at any time, we 
may chance to touch on public transacuions. 
a 

The talk of “the many” seems wholly 
turned on Henry’s disclosure of the project 
to dismember our republic; and, in whatever 
light it may be viewed, it is certainly a novel 
and singular event. That a man should co- 
vertly attempt a base purpose, from a hope 
of gain is not so wonderful in our day; but 





| has produced to be genuine, they furnish as 
| pleasing an encomium on the American 
_character as the fondest eulogist could ad- 
|vance. At a moment of the greatest irrita- 
| tion, when the people of the eastern states, 


| . . 
of their own government, were venting the 


that after failing in his design, and relinquish- 
ing it undiscovered, he should voluntarily de- 
clare his own baseness and expose himself 
to infamy and scorn, is somewhat surprising. 
It is true, the motive he assigns for his con- 
duct is a strong one; a desire to revenge 
himself for the treachery and ingratitude 
of his employers; but still the singularity of 
the transaction is striking; for if, as is said, 
he be a person of fine talents, intelligent, and 
interesting, surely, undersuch circumstances, 
the selfishness and pride inseparable from 
human nature, should have rendered the 
dread of shame more powerful than the hope 
of revenge. But be this as it may, it is of lit- 
tle moment. As the business, no doubt, will 





bold and prominant features, present the 
whole subject at once to the imagination, 
No sort of poetic delineation ismore pleasing, 
The picture thus presented rises so instanta- 
neously to the mental view that all its beauty 
and force of expression are seen at a single 
glance. Such pictures are not complete in 


themselves; they are, indeed, but outlines; 


but they never affect the feeling as such; for 
the moment they strike the mind, the fancy 
of the reader fills them up, and finishes them 
to its own satisfaction. It is not the studied 
detail of numerous characteristics which con- 
stitutes the perfection of poetic description. 
It consists in the forcible display of a few 
striking and peculiar traits that effect and in- 
terest the feelings; and thus impel the mind 
to imagine scenes, ideas, and emotions that 
no language can pourtray. 

Mr. Scott is singularly happy in this sort 
of description; of which we could cite many 
examples from The Lay, Marmion, The 
Lady of the Lake, and even the comparatively 
puny and “ vain thing” Don Roderick. We 
will, for the present, however, content our- 
selves with the following, in which, in four 





be properly investigated, speculation is vain; 
nor is it for this purpose we notice it. We do 
it to mark a fact, demonstrated by this illicit 
mission, which not only yields “ a triumph of 
feeling” to the honest American; but must, 
we think, have great weight in detering fo- 
reign governments from such undertakings, 
in future. Supposing all the papers Henry 


attributing all their privations to the measures 








* Yo sound thy praise, with heart sincere and 
glowing.” 

Party politics are foreign to the objects of : 
the Repertory; nor will we, at any time, in- | 
termeddle in the broils of petty intrigue. But, | 
while avoiding the jargon of party altercation, || 
we hold ourselves free to notice whatever | 
may assume the high character of a national 
theme. I'he measures of the general govern- 
ment, our relations with foreign countries, 
and every occurrence of general importance, 
it becomes us to note and. elucidate as fully 
as our limited means will permit. So far, 
however, a8 we go, in this branch of our du- 
ties we wish to be considered Azstorians, not 
fartizans, ov statesmen; and we shall studi- 
ously exclude from our miscellany every 
thing of a political cast that is inviduous, 
vague, or speculative. This has been said be- 


| bitterest invectives against their rulers, this 


to whom he dared to breathe a whisper of 





tore; but we deem it not amiss to repeat it, 








insinuating agent found not a single citizen 


his design. According to his own acknow- 
ledgement, he forbore to exhibit his creden- 
tials from a conviction that the slightest sus- 
picion of his purpose would have united all 
hearts against him. The fact is a glorious 
compliment to our country, and a brilliant 
proof that the people of the seaboard are not 
that base and degenerate race, that rash and 
silly orators have sometimes pronounced 
them; but that, in the hour of trial, they will 
show themselves to be the genuine offspring 


of noble fathers, and worthy to be fellow 


citizens, and brothers of the free and daring 
spirits of Ohio or Kentucky. 


Walter Scott is celebrated for that facility 


short lines, he gives a character of woman, 
as just and beautiful as ever was written. 

“ Of woman, in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

When want and anguish wrings the brow 

A ministering angel thou!” 


a 


The blunders of an Irishman arise not 
from want of understanding, but from enthu- 
siasm of feeling. He never misses his mark 
by falling short, or passing at one side or the 
other; he shoots clear over it. An instance of 
this occured lately in a company of Irish gen- 
tlemen, where the conversation happened to 
turn on the ague. It was observed that this 
disease was not pravalent at a certain place, 
which the company generally admitted. One 
gentleman, however denied it, affirming that 
he knew the place well, and had good reason 
for denying it. “ For here am I,” said he, 
“ that had it for nine months, by G—d, and 


his precise words, 
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of description which, by striking out a few 


shook half the time every day.” We give 
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